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PREFACE. 


This  little  work  originated  from  the  fact  that  the  portions  of 
the  Prayer  Book  of  which  it  treats  are  now  included  in  the 
Syllabus  for  first  year  Students  in  our  Training  Colleges.  I  have 
felt  the  need  of  some  such  manual,  and  therefore  venture  to  hope 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  others.  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  out 
as  clearly  as  may  be  the  principles  on  which  our  reformers  acted 
as  stated  by  themselves,  and  thus  to  counteract  if  possible  some 
of  the  false  ideas  that  are  so  prevalent  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Reformation  in  England.  There  is  of  course  nothing 
original  in  the  book.  I  have  derived  my  information  from  works 
accessible  to  all.  Those  of  which  I  have  made  most  use  will  be 
found  referred  to  in  various  places,  and  in  these  the  student  may 
easily  obtain  fuller  information  than  I  have  been  able  to  give. 

A.  J.  C.  A. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


THE    SERVICE   BOOKS    OF   THE  MEDIEVAL 
CHURCH. 


The  Use  of  any  diocese  such  as  that  of  SaUsbury, 
&c.,  denoted  the  whole  of  the  services  as  performed 
m  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese. 

The  full  Use,  however,  was  not  to  be  found  col- 
lected, as  with  us,  into  one  book,  but  different  services 
were  contained  in  different  volumes.  The  principal  of 
these  were  : — 

1.  The  Breviary.  This  contained  the  daily 

offices  for  the  Canonical  Hours,  roughly  corresponding 

to  our  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 

The  full  daily  offices  w^ere  eight  in  number,  viz., 
Nocturns  or  Matins,  Lauds,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  Nones, 
Vespers  and  Compline.  Nocturns  was  to  be  said  at 
midnight,  and  the  others  followed  in  order  at 
intervals  of  three  hours.  In  practice  the  carrying  out 
of  this  idea  was  impossible,  and  so  the  services  became 
aggregated  into  three.  Matins,  Lauds  and  Prime 
forming  a  morning  service ;  Tierce,  Sext  and  Nones  a 
mid-day ;  and  Vespers  and  Compline  an  evening  service. 
This  process  of  aggregation  was  carried  further,  when, 
in  1549,  the  daily  services  were  reduced  to  two. 

2.  The  Missal  contained  the  Office  for  the 

Mass,  corresponding  to  our  Oommunion  Office. 

3.  The  Manual  contained  the  Occasional 

Offices,  viz.,  those  for  Baptism,  Matrimony,  &c. 

4.  The  Pontifical  contained  the  offices  peculiar 

to  the  Bishop,  viz.,  the  Ordinal  and  Confirmation,  and 
the  special  Rubrics  to  be  observed  when  the  Bishop 
celebrated  Mass,  &c. 
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5.  The  Psalterium  contained  the  PsalmS 
divided  into  the  daily  portions. 

6.  The  Lectionary  contained  the  Lessons  of 

Scripture  to  be  used  in  the  Daily  Offices. 

7.  The  Antiphonarium  contained  the  Invita- 
tories,  Responds,  (fee,  used  in  the  Hour  Offices. 

[This  will  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  books 
required  in  a  church  before  the  Reformation.  A  further  account 
may  be  seen  in  Procter:  History  of  the  Prayer  Book,  llthed., 
1884,  pp.  8 — 17.    It  may  be  well,  however,  to  remark  : — 

i.  That  the  same  division  of  the  volumes  was  not  always 
observed.  Thus  the  Sacramentary — a  name  familiar  from  the 
Sacramentaries  of  Gregory  and  Gelasius — was  a  volume  con- 
taining the  whole  of  the  Sacramental  Services,  and  other 
volumes  besides  those  above  mentioned  were  sometimes  used. 

ii.  That  sometimes  more  than  one  name  was  used  for  the 
same  volume.  Thus  Portiforium  was  a  pretty  common  name  for 
the  Breviary.] 


THE  TITLE  PAGE. 

The  following  23oints  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

1 .  — The  Sacraments  and  other  Kites  and  Ceremonies 
for  which  forms  are  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  are 
those  of  the  Church,    i,e.^  of  the  Holy  OatholiC 

Church. 

Eibes  and  Ceremonies  here  denote  the  minor 
Offices,  such  as  those  for  Confirmation, 
Marriage,  &c. 

The  word  "  Ceremonies  "  is  used  in  a  wider  sense 
in  the  section    Of  Ceremonies." 

2.  — The  mode  of  administering  the  Sacraments  and 
performing  these  Kites  and  Ceremonies  is  that  adopted 
by  the  Church  of  England. 

Before  1549  there  was  no  Use  of  the  Church  of 

England.  There  were  several  different  Uses,  more  or 
less  widely  adopted,  but  from  that  time  all  the  whole 
realm  was  to  have  one  Use. 
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Notes  1.  "  Common  Prayer.**  These  words  seem  to  refer 
to  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  and  the  Litany,  the  rest  of 
the  Offices  coming  under  the  head  of  Sacraments,  or  "  Rites  and 
Ceremonies."  On  the  gain  of  having  a  fixed  form  of  Common 
Prayer,  see  Canon  Daniel :  The  Prayer  Book,  pp.  1 — 6. 

2.  "  According  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  England.**  Before 
the  Reformation  the  Use  varied  from  Diocese  to  Diocese. 
The  idea  was  that  the  Bishop  should  authorize  the  Service  Books, 
that  their  requirements  should  be  fully  carried  out  in  the 
Cathedral  Church,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  copied  in  the  other 
Churches  of  the  Diocese.  Of  course  it  might,  and  often  did, 
happen  that  the  Use  of  one  Diocese  was  adopted  by  another, 
and  in  this  way  the  Use  of  Sarum  became  widely  used  in 
England.  Since  1549  no  attempt  has  been  made  anywhere  in 
the  Anglican  Communion  to  revive  this  Diocesan  right,  but  the 
principle  has  been  accepted  that  each  Nation  should  have  its 
own  Use.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  the  Churches  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States  of  America  have  each  their  own 
Use,  differing  more  or  less  widely  from  that  of  England. 
Modern  Rome  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  variation  of  Use.  Thus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  English  Romanists  were 
obliged  to  give  ap  the  Use  of  the  Sarum  Books  which  they  had 
retained  till  that  time ;  and  at  the  present  day,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy  in  the  Diocese  of  Milan,  and  the 
Mozarabic  in  a  chapel  at  Toledo,  all  the  local  Uses  have  been 
displaced  by  the  Modern  Roman.  For  an  account  of  the  very 
interesting  Mozarabic  Liturgy,  and  the  influence  it  exerted  on  the 
English  Service  Books,  see  Burbidge :  Liturgies  of  the  Church, 
pp.  175,  199—214. 

In  1552  the  phrase  "^ccordmg  to  the  Use  of,**  was  replaced 
by  "  in,*'  thus  marking  the  Protestant  tendency  of  that  revision. 
The  phrase  was  restored  in  1661.  For  about  seventy  years  follow- 
ing the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  phrase  was  altered 
without  authority,  to  "  according  to  the  Use  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.**  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Uses  of  the 
two  countries  never  were  identical.  The  alteration  was  corrected 
after  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1870. 

The  clauses  of  the  Title  Page  following  the  words  "  Church 
of  England"  were  added  in  1661.  Up  to  that  time  the  Prayer 
Book  did  not  contain  the  Psalter  or  Ordinal. 

3.  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David.**  This  does  not  of  course 
imply  that  the  Church  of  England  believes  that  all  the  Psalms 
were  written  by  David,  but  simply  gives  the  name  by  which  the 
Book  of  Psalms  was  commonly  known.  In  the  same  way  the 
hymn  "  Quicunque  Vult "  is  in  the  Rubric  said  to  be  "  commonly 
called  the  Creed  of  S.  Athanasius." 

4.  ^^Malcing,  Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,**  i.e.  the  Consecrating  of  Bishops,  Ordaining 
of  Priests,  and  Making  of  Deacons.  See  the  Titles  of  the 
three  Offices  in  the  Ordinal. 
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THE  PREFACE. 

This  section  was  prefixed  to  the  Prayer  Look  of  1661, 
and  was  written  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

This  Preface  is  in  five  paragraphs  which  contain  : — 

1.  — A  statement  of  the  line  previously  adopted  by 

the  Church  of  England  in  the  revision  of  her 
Service  Books. 

2.  — The  reasons  which  led  to  the  revision  of  1661. 

3.  — The  course  pursued  by  the  revisers  in  adopting 

or  rejecting  proposed  changes. 

4.  — The  position  adopted  by  the  revisers  with  regard 

to  opposite  parties,  and  the  objects  of  the 
changes  introduced. 

5.  — The  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  result  of  their 

labours  may  be  acceptable  to  sober  Churchmen. 

1. — We  notice  several  important  points  in  this 
paragraph. 

i.  The  successive  revisions  of  the  Prayer  Book 
were  carried  out  by  the  Church,  and  not 
by  the  State. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  was  that  the 
revision  w^as  carried  out  by  a  Committee  of  Members 
of  Convocation,  the  result  of  their  labours  was  then 
submitted  to  Convocation,  and,  after  being  approved, 
submitted  to  Parliament  and  the  King. 

Convocation  represented  the  Clergy,  Parlia- 
ment the  Laity,  and  the  King — as  the  fountain  of 
justice — was  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes,  as 
well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  supreme." 

[This  course  was  certainly  adopted  in  1549  and  1661.  It  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  complied  with  in  1552.  At  any  rate,  the  book 
of  1552  was  sanctioned  by  Convocation  in  the  35th  of  the  42 
Articles  published  in  1553.  The  changes  of  1559  and  1604  were  few. 
The  former  were  accepted  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  and  the  latter  are  specifically  called 
explanations,"  and  not  "alterations,"  so  as  to  bring  them 
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under  the  authority  given  to  the  King  by  the  Acts  of  Supremacy 
and  Uniformity  of  1559.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  at  this 
time  both  Houses  of  Parliament  represented  fche  Laity,  being 
composed  exclusively  of  Churchmen,  and  the  Bishops  sitting — 
as  they  do  still — not  in  their  spiritual  capacity,  but  as  Peers  of 
the  Eealm.  Notice,  also,  that  the  Hampton  Court  (1604)  and 
Savoy  (1661)  Conferences  were  merely  consultative  assemblies. 
After  alterations  were  proposed  and  discussed,  committees  of 
Churchmen  decided  in  each  case  what  changes  should  be  made. 

Cf.  on  this  subject  Lord  Selborne  :  Defence  of  the  Church  of 
England^  pp.  51-67.] 

ii.  Rites  and  ceremonies  are  in  themselves 

of  no  importance.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  Church,  and  can  be  altered  by  the 
Church. 

This  of  course  applies  only  to  such  ceremonies  as 
had  their  beginning  by  the  institution  of  man,  and 
not  to  such  as  are  commanded  by  Christ.  This  dis- 
tinction is  worked  out  in  the  section  "  Of  Ceremonies  " 
and  cf.  Art.  XX.,  "The  Church  hath  power  to 
decree  Rites  and  Ceremonies." 

iii.  This  being  so,  it  is  right  for  every  national 

Church  from  time  to  time,  upon  weighty 
and  important  considerations,  according  to 
the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occa- 
sions, to  revise  Her  Service  Books,  and 
modify  Her  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

iv.  At  the  same  time  the  burden  of  proof 

rests   upon    those   who  propose 

changes.  It  is  not  right  to  make 
changes  merely  for  the  sake  of  change. 
It  is  stated  that  "when  a  change  hath 
been  made  of  things  advisedly  established 
(no  evident  necessity  so  requiring) 
sundry  inconveniences  have  thereupon 
ensued,  and  these  many  times  more  and 
greater  than  the  evils  that  were  intended 
to  be  removed."  This  probably  points 
to  some  of  the  changes  made  in  1552  in 
deference  to  the  foreign  reformers  and 
the  extreme  Protestant  party. 
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V.  This  principle  of  true  conservatism  has  been 
acted  on  several  times  in  the  past,  and  at 
no  time  has  the  Church  altered  or  given 
up  anything  in  its  own  nature  essential. 

Notes  1.  "  Since  the  first  compiling  of  Her  PuhlicTc  Liturgy 
This  refers  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  Before 
that  time  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  whole  had  a  "  Publiek  Liturgy,"  or  that  the  service 
books  in  use  were  compiled  by  the  Church.  These  were  in 
fact  the  results  of  successive  revisions  carried  ont  by  the 
authority  of  individual  BishopSj  and  the  Uses  varied 
not  only  in  different  countries  but  in  different  dioceses  in  the 
same  country.  See  this  more  fully  discussed  under  the  section 
"concerning  the  Service  of  the  Church." 

The  word  *'  Liturgy"  is  here  applied  to  the  whole  Prayer 
Book.  It  is  applied  in  Ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  ofB.ee  for 
Holy  Communion  only.  The  modern  use  of  the  word 
probably  arose  from  there  being*  no  marked  distinction  made  in 
the  Prayer  Book  between  the  Liturgy  proper  and  the  Daily 
Offices.  It  is  however  important  to  remember  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  its  modern  use  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  misapprehen- 
sion with  regard  to  the  Ancient  Liturgies,  and  suggest  the  idea 
that  they  resemble  the  Prayer  Book,  Instead  of  being  Communion 
Offices  only. 

2.  Several  Princes  of  Blessed  memory  since  the  Refor- 
mation." Edward  VI.,  under  whom  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549 
was  drawn  up  and  the  revision  of  1552  took  place,  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  at  the  commencement  of  whose  reigns  the 
revisions  of  1559  .and  1604  were  carried  out. 

The  Reformation  of  course  was  no  single  act  to  which  a 
date  can  be  definitely  assigned,  but  a  continuous  state  of 
change  which  lasted  in  England  for  a  century  and  a  half.  As 
used  here,  however,  the  most  natural  date  to  assign  to  it  is  1534, 
when  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Home  over  the 
Church  of  England  was  finally  thrown  off  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  King,  Parliament  and  Convocation. 

2. — In  this  paragraph  we  notice  the  following  : — 
i.  The  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  (here  again 
called  the  Liturgy)  had  been  discon- 
tinued :  the  reasons  of  this  were  too  well 
known  to  require  stating.  Further,  the 
evil  having  been  done,  it  was  no  use  point- 
ing out  the  evil  motives  that  led  to  it; 
this  would  only  perpetuate  ill  feeling, 
and  prevent  the  healing  of  the  divisions 
that  had  grown  up. 
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ii.  After  the  Restoration,  the  use  of  the  Prayer 

Book  would  be  revived  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

iii.  The  party  opposed  to  the  book  had  done 

and  continued  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
stir  up  opposition  to  its  revival. 

iv.  Seeing  that  the  agitation  was  likely  to  fail, 

they  approached  the  King  with  a  petition 
for  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

V.  The  King  acceded  to  this  petition,  and  the 
result  was  the  Savoy  Conference  and  the 
Revision  of  1661. 

Notes  1.  "TTie  use  of  the  Liturgy  came,  during  the  late  unhappy 
confusions,  to  he  discontinued.''  This  refers  to  the  time  of  the 
so-called  Commonwealth.  On  September  25th,  1643  the  Scottish 
Oath  called  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant "  was  signed  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  pledged  the  House  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  "  Directory  for  Public  Worship  "  in  place  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  The  change  was  carried  out  by  Ordinances  which 
passed  both  Houses  in  1645,  and  which  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
Prayer  Book  not  only  in  public  but  even  in  private,  under  very 
severe  penalties.  The  Clergy  who  refused  to  conform  were  turned 
out  of  their  benefices  and  their  places  filled  with  men  who  had 
never  been  ordained,  and  who,  in  many  instances,  were  quite 
illiterate.  It  was  these  intruders  who  were  again  expelled  from 
the  places  they  had  usurped,  after  the  restoration.  The  "  Direc- 
tory "  was  not  a  Service  Book  but  was  a  body  of  directions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  public  worship  was  to  be  conducted.  For 
a  further  account  of  it 

Cf.  Daniel  pp.  42-4,  and  Procter  pp.  103-105. 

2.  Though  enjoined  by  the  laivs  of  the  land,  and  those  laius 
never  yet  repealed"  ^Hhe  same  having  never  been  legally 
abolished.''  The  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  enforced  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  1559.  This  act  was  still  in  force  at  the 
Restoration  because  the  ordinances  of  1645,  not  having  received 
the  assenb  of  the  King,  were  not  constitutionally  estab- 
lished laws.  Besides  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the- 
Bishops  and  many  other  members  were  no  longer  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Commons  were  reduced 
through  various  causes. 

3.  "It  seemed  likely  that  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  would  also 
return  of  course."  That  the  public  was  anxious  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Prayer  Book,  is  sufficiently  olear  both  from  the 
uncompromising  line  at  once  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  Prayer  Books  was 
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eo  ffreat  that  before  the  close  of  1660  no  less  than  five  editions  in 
different  sizes  were  printed. 

Cf.  Blunt:  Annotated  BooU  of  Common  Prayer  ed.  1885,  p.  28. 

4.  "  Great  importunities  ivere  uaed  to  His  Saered  Majesty.^* 
This  refers  to  the  address  presented  to  Charles  at  the  Ha^ue  by  a 
body  of  Presbyterian  Divines  who  accompanied  the  deputation 
sent  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  meet  the  King  and  bring 
him  back.  The  Presbyterians  wished  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  restore  the  Prayer  Book.  They  represented  to  the  King  that 
the  book  had  been  long  disused  and  that  its  revival  would  likely 
give  offence  to  the  people.  On  such  grounds  they  wished  the 
King  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  book  himself,  and 
to  prevent  his  Chaplains  wearing  a  surplice. 

5.  "  WJiereupon  the  King,  cf-c."  This  refers  to  a  "Royal 
Declaration  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  "  issued  by  the  King, 
October  25th,  1660.  The  Declaration  was  a  temporary 
measure.  It  was  issued  by  what  was  perhaps  a  stretch 
of  the  Boyal  Authority  ;  it  allowed  great  liberty  in  public  worship 
on  the  points  to  which  objection  was  taken,  and  it  promised  that 
a  conference  should  be  speedily  held  to  discuss  the  points  at 
issue.  It  was  to  remain  in  force  till  a  final  settlement  should  be 
made,  after  the  Conference,  by  Parliament  and  Con- 
vocation.    For  a  further  account  cf.  Procter  pp.  109-112. 

6.  The  last  Revision  is  sometimes  dated  1661,  and  sometimes 
1662.  The  Savoy  Conference  was  held,  and  the  revised  Prayer 
Book  approved  by  Convocation  in  1661,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
by  which  its  use  was  legally  enjoined,  was  passed  in  1662.  Hence 
the  variation. 

3. — This,  and  the  two  following  paragraphs  deal 
with  the  actual  work  of  the  revision  of  1661.  They 
are  written  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Bishops, 
appointed  by  Convocation,  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book 
after  the  Savoy  Conference  had  been  held. 

i.  The  same  line  of  conduct  was  adopted  in 

this  as  in  previous  revisions. 

This  moderation  is  described  in  the  first  paragraph. 

ii.  Many  proposed  alterations   were  at  once 

rejected.  These  are  declared  to  be  of  two 
classes : — 

(a)  Those  of  Dangerous  Consequence,  ^>. 

such  as  might  directly  or  indirectly  endanger  the 

loss  of  Fundamental  Doctrine,  and  risk  the 
position  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  true 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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(b)  Those  for  which  nO  gOOd  caUSe  could  be 
shewn. 

[The  following  may  be  quoted  as  illustrations  of  these  two 
classes  of  changes. 

(aj  To  change  the  second  answer  in  the  Catechism  into, 
"  Wherein  I  was  visibly  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Members 
of  Christ,  the  Children  of  God,  and  Heirs  (not  Inheritors)  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

To  alter  the  Collect  for  the  Seven  Gifts  in  the  Confirmation 
Office,  because  it  assumes  that  all  the  Candidates  are  actually 
regenerate. 

To  restrict  the  administration  of  Private  Baptism  to  a 
lawful  Minister,  to  require  the  presence  of  a  competent  number  of 
persons,  and  to  cease  using  any  subsequent  public  office  of 
admission  to  the  Church. 

(bj  That  it  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
Burial  Service  in  the  Church,  for  fear  of  the  Minister  catching' 
cold. 

To  alter  in  the  Litany  "all  that  travel'*  into  "those  that 
travel,"  and  in  the  Commandments  "blessed  the  seventh-day" 
into  "  blessed  the  Sabbath-day."] 

A  list  of  proposed  alterations  is  given  in  Daniel, 
pp.  46-7;  and  at  greater  length  in  Procter  pp.  115- 
129 ;  where  also  the  replies  of  the  Bishops  on  many- 
points  may  be  seen. 

iii.  Certain  proposed  alterations  were  accepted. 
These  were  approved  on  their  OWn  merits,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  the  SOUrce  from  which  they 
came,  or  the  object  with  which  they  were  brought 
forward. 

These  changes  are  illustrated  by  the  substitution  of 
of  the  A.  V.  in  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  the  insertion  of 
Rubrics  directing  the  manual  acts  in  the  Prayer  of 
Consecration,  &c. 

iv.  These  changes  were,  however,  not  made 

because  they  were  necessary,  for  it  is 
strongly  stated  that  the  Book  as  it 
stood  contained  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  or  to  sound  doctrine,  or 
anything  that  might  cause  offence,  or  was 
incapable  of  defence,  provided  the  Book 

was  reasonably  interpreted. 
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With  this  approval  of  the  previous  Book  may  be 
compared  that  of  the  Book  of  1549,  contained  in  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  of  1552.  This  Act  "  declared  that 
the  First  Prayer  Book  contained  nothing  but  what  was 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Primitive 
Church ;  and  that  such  doubts  as  had  been  raised  in 
the  use  and  exercise  thereof,  proceeded  rather  from  the 
curiosity  of  the  minister  and  mistakers,  than  of  any 
other  worthy  cause." — (Procter,  p.  35.) 

Notes  1.  "  TTe."  After  the  January  Conference,  a  Committee 
of  Bishops,  consisting  of  Wren  of  Ely;  Skinner  of  Oxford; 
"Warner  of  Rochester ;  Henchman  of  Salisbury  ;  Morley  of  Wor- 
cester ;  Sanderson  of  Lincoln ;  Nicholson  of  Gloucester ;  and 
Cosin  of  Durham,  was  appointed  by  the  Upper  House  of  Convo- 
cation, to  revise  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  this  Committee  that  is 
meant  by  "  we." 

2.  "-4s  secretly  striking  at  some  established  doctrine  or  laud' 
able  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  indeed  of  the  whole 
Catholich  Church  of  Christ. We  notice  here  the  firm  assurance 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
Catholick  Church.  Further  it  is  clearly  implied  that  "laud- 
able practices"  need  not  be  everywhere  the  same.  cf. 
Art.  xxxiv.  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  Traditions  and  Ceremonies 
be  in  all  places  one  and  utterly  alike,"  and  again  "Each  par- 
ticular or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  chang-e,  and 
abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's 
authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying,"  and  Art.  xx. 
quoted  above,  p.  There  may  seem  to  be  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  words  "  established  doctrine,"  which  imply  that  these  two, 
like  "  rites  and  ceremonies,"  need  not  be  uniform.  Of  course  it 
is  impossible  for  any  branch  of  the  Church  to  establish  any 
doctrine  as  necessary  to  Salvation,  or  as  a  condition  of  lay 
communion,  beyond  the  minimum  adopted  by  all  parts  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  this  phrase  seems  to  point  to  other  state- 
ments of  doctrine  which  different  branches  may  establish  not  as 
conditions  of  lay  communion,  but  as  binding  on  the  duly  ap- 
pointed teachers  of  that  part,  and  which  all  such  teachers  are 
required  to  conform  to.  This  right — whether  ever  explicitly 
stated  or  not — was  acted  upon  in  the  16th  century,  not  only  by 
the  Church  of  England  (in  the  Thirty  Nine  Articles)  and  the 
Church  of  Eome  (in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV),  but  also  by 
all  the  different  Protestant  Bodies,  and  the  Eastern  Church  has 
practically  exalted  the  teaching  contained  in  the  writings  of  S. 
John  of  Damascus  (about  A.D.  670-760)  into  the  same  position. 

Practices  are  laudable  when  they  tend  to  edification 
and  to  the  inculcation  of  sound  doctrine. 
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3.  "If  it  shall  he  allowed  such  just  and  favourable  construction 
as  in  common  equity  ought  to  he  alloiued  to  all  human  writings,'* 
i.e.  the  book  must  be  interpreted  as  a  whole,  and  not  con- 
demned, because  the  reader  may  object  to  a  few  isolated 
statements.  The  book  being  a  human  production  cannot  be 
perfect,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy  those  who 
refuse  to  judge  it  in  this  way.  If  human  writings  were  to  be  con- 
demned on  account  of  isolated  errors,  no  translations  of  the 
scriptures  could  ever  be  accepted,  since  they  all  must  be  more  or 
less  inaccurate.  This  argument,  (put  forth  in  the  end  of  the 
sentence)  is  intended  as  a  '  reductio  ad  ahsurdum.' 

4:. — This  paragraph  states  at  more  length  the 
object  the  Revisers  had  in  view. 

i.  This  was  not  to  gratify  any  particular 

party.  The  Eevisers  here  assume  the 
position  of  a  judge  between  rival 
claims,  and  not  that  of  one  party  to  a 

compromise. 

ii.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  introduce  such 

changes  as  might : — 
(a)    Tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity 
in  the  Ohurch. 

(h)  Increase  the  reverence,  piety  and  devo- 
tion of  Public  Worship. 

(c)  Eemove  anything  that  afforded  a  handle  to 
those  who  sought  for  occasions  of  complaint. 

iii.  The  various  alterations  made  to  affect  these 

objects  are  thus  classified  : — 

(a)  Improvements  in  the  rubrics,  so  that  the 
mode  of  carrying  ou.t  the  intentions  of  the  Prayer  Book 
may  be  the  more  easily  understood. 

(b)  The  replacement  of  phrases  whose  meaning 
was  doubtful,  either  by  looseness  of  expression  or 
because  the  words  employed  had  dropped  out  of  use, 
by  phrases  free  from  the  objection, 

(c)  The  replacement  of  the  old  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  A.  V. 
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(d)  Certain  additions  to  the  former  services, 
mainly  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  particular 
occasions,  and  the  Office  for  Adult  Baptism. 

[The  following  changes  may  be  referred  to  to  illustrate  these 
four  classes  : — 

(a)  The  rubrics  before  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant 
and  that  before  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  were  inserted,  the 
Banns  of  Marriage  were  directed  to  be  published  immediately 
before  the  Offertory,  &c. 

(h)  The  word  "Congregation"  was  replaced  in  several  Col- 
lects by  "  Church  "  ;  the  phrase  in  the  Litany  "  bishops,  pastors, 
and  ministers  of  the  Church  "  was  replaced  by  "  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons";  in  the  Marriage  Service  "till  death  us  depart" 
was  replaced  by  "  till  death  us  do  part,"  &c. 

(c)  The  old  translation  of  the  Sentences,  Epistles  and  Gospels 
was  replaced  by  the  A.V.  The  Psalter  and  Comfortable  Words 
remained  as  before,  except  that  some  of  the  most  palpable  blun- 
ders in  the  former  were  corrected. 

(d)  The  prayers  after  the  third  Collect  at  morning  and 
evening  prayer  were  inserted  :  many  of  the  "  Prayers  and  Thanks- 
givings upon  several  occasions,"  the  "  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used 
at  Sea,"  &c.  were  added.  Other  alterations  are  given  in  Daniel, 
pp.  47-9  and  Procter  pp.  137-142.] 

Notes  1.  First,  for  the  better  direction  of  them  that  are  to 
officiate  in  any  part  of  Divine  Service."  Great  improvements 
were  made  in  the  Rubrics  in  1661.  In  the  earlier  books  there  are 
comparatively  few  instructions,  e.g.  there  are  no  directions  for  the 
Manual  Acts  in  Consecration.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  those 
who  drew  up  the  Prayer  Book  knew  that  they  would  be  used  by  a 
body  of  priests  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  these  would  be  adhered  to  except 
where  the  new  Book  either  contained  an  instruction  opposite  to 
them,  or  by  its  form  was  inconsistent  with  them.  This  traditional 
knowledge  was  probably,  to  some  extent,  trusted  to  even  in  1661, 
especially  in  the  Communion  Office,  where  some  of  the  Rubrics 
are  far  from  explicit,  and  where  e.g.  there  is  no  direction  as  to  the 
frequency  of  celebration.  In  one  or  two  points — e.g.  the  Ver sides 
Bung  before  and  after  the  Gospol,  turning  to  the  East  for  the 
Creed— Ancient  Customs  stiii  prevail  although  there  are  no 
Rubrical  directions.  If  this  is  so  it  is  clear  that  the  Rubrics 
can  only  be  properly  understood  when  they  are  studied  in  the 
light  of  the  customs  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries.  It  is  perhaps  also  worth  noting  that  these  are 
not  the  same  as  those  of  the  Modern  Koman  Sect. 

2.  The  growth  of  Anahaptism.'^  This  refers  to  the  neglect 
of  baptism  during  the  Commonwealth,  whereby  a  large  proportion 
of  the  then  grown-up  generation  were  unbaptised.  Anabaptism 
describes  the  belief  of  those  who  deny  the  lawfulness  or  useful- 
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nesa  of  Infant  Baptism.  The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  was  intro- 
duced into  England  early  in  the  16th  century,  but  their 
tenets  embraced  many  things  besides  what  is  here  meant 
by  *'  Anabaptism."  In  our  own  day  "  Anabaptism  "  is  the  creed 
of  the  so-called  Baptists,  but  it  always  shows  a  great  tendency 
to  spread  among  all  sects  who  once  abandon  a  belief  in 
baptismal  regeneration."  It  was  this  spread  of  the  belief 
amongst  Presbyterians,  Independents,  &c.,  that  led  to  the 
neglect  here  referred  to. 

For  an  account  of  the  Anabaptists,  &c.,  see  Hook : 
Church  Dictionary,  14th  Ed.,  p.  32. 

3.  "  May  he  aliuays  useful  for  the  baptizing  of  natives  in  our 
plantations,  and  others  converted  to  the  faith."  ^^Plantations  "  of 
course  refers  to  what  we  now  call  "colonies,"  which  at  this 
time  were  growing  into  importance.  This  sentence  is  peculiarly 
interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  Church  of 
England  realising  her  duty  as  a  Missionary  Church.  Soon  after 
this  systematic  efforts  were  made  to  discharge  this  duty.  The 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  founded  in  1698,  and  in  1701 
it  was  followed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  A  great  part  of  the  work  of  this  Society  has 
always  been  in  "our  plantations."  A  brief  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  thus  begun  may  be  found  in  Tucker's  "  The 
English  Church  in  other  Lands." 

5. — Concluding  expression  of  hope  that  the  work 
may  be  well  received. 

i.  The  work  has  been  done  conscientiously  in 

the  sight  of  God. 

ii.  It  is  acknowledged  as  hopeless  to  please  all, 

or  to  satisfy  those  who  seek  occasion  of 
complaint. 

iii.  As  the  book  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 

vocations of  both  Provinces,  it  is  hoped 

iv.  That   it   will  be  approved  by  all  sober 

minded  Churchmen. 

Notes.  1.  "  Shouldhe  satisfied  ivith  anything  that  can  he 
done  in  this  hind  hy  any  other  than  .themselves."  It  should  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  the  Nonconformists  did  not  object  to 
the  use  of  a  Prayer  Book,  but  only  to  the  Book  actually 
used.  This  sentence  probably  refers  specially  to  Baxter,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Savoy  Conference.  He  regarded  the  produc- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  work  by  the  mere  amendment  of  the  Prayer 
Book  as  hopeless,  and  so,  to  set  forth  his  ideal  of  a  Service  Book, 
he  composed  an  entirely  new  Directory  of  Service,  under  the 
title  of  The  Reformation  of  the  Liturgy.   This  with  some 
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slight  alterations  was  accepted  by  the  Presbyterian  Committee, 
and  presented  to  the  Bishops  with  a  Petition  for  Peace." 
(Proctor,  x~).  133.)  Baxter  seems  to  have  spent  about  a  fortnight 
on  his  work.  The  idea  of  the  Petition  for  Peace  was  that  if 
the  Prayer  Book  was  to  be  tolerated  at  all,  the  least  that  could 
be  accepted  would  be  that  Baxter's  Directory  should  be  also 
authorised  as  an  alternative,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Minister. 

Baxter  himself,  though  much  mistaken,  was  a  man  of  great 
uprightness  and  piety.  His  chief  work,  "The  Saints'  Eest,"  is 
still  well  known.  For  an  account  of  him  see  Cufcts  :  Dictionary 
of  the  Church  of  England^  p.  65. 

2.  Hath  heen  hy  the  Convocations  of  hoth  Provinces  with 
great  diligence  examined  and  approved.''  It  is  very  important 
to  notice  the  emphasis  of  this  phrase.  Whatever  questions  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  authority  of  previous  revisions,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Prayer  Book  of  1661  (which  is  the  only  one  binding  on 
the  Church  now)  received  the  fullest  sanction  the  Church 
could  give  it  (c/.  p.  10  above).  It  is  also  worth  notice  that  the 
Book  was  submitted  to  the  Convocations  of  both  Provinces,  and 
not  to  that  of  Canterbury  only.  This  was  effected  by  the  Convo- 
cation of  York  appointing  delegates  to  sit  with  the  Canterbury 
Convocation,  and  give  their  approval  to  the  proposed  changes. 
As  the  Province  of  York  (including  at  that  time  only  four  dio- 
ceses) was  so  much  smaller  and  less  important  than  that  of  Can- 
terbury, it  seems  that  the  voice  of  the  Convocation  of  the  latter 
was  often  accepted  as  the  voice  of  the  Church. 


CONCEENING  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

This  section  was  the  Preface  prefixed  to  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1549.  It  was  placed  here  in  1661.  Two 
short  sentences  (which  will  be  found  in  the  Notes)  were 
omitted,  and  a  few  unimportant  changes  of  language 
made.      The   Book   of   1549  was  the   work   of  a 

Committee,  originally  appointed  by  Convocation 

in  1542  to  revise  the  Service  Books,  and  afterwards 
enlarged.  The  work  would  no  doubt  have  been 
completed  earlier  if  it  had  not  been  hindered  by  the 
anti-reformation  reaction  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII. 

The  Committee,  as  enlarged,  consisted  of  seven 
Bishops  and  six  Members  of  the  Lower  House  of 
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Convocation.  The  leader  was  of  course  Crannier, 
and  this  section  was  no  doubt  written  by  him. 

Notices  of  the  Committee  may  be  seen  in  Luckock  : 
Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Prayer  Booh,  pp.  13-28. 
For  Cranmer,  see  Cutts :  pp.  208-213,  and  especially 
Hook  :  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

[This  section  has  much  resemblance  to  several  passages  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Reformed  E^oman  Breviary  of  Cardinal 
Quignonez.  This  work  was  published  in  1535.  One  of  its  chief 
objects  was  the  introduction  of  the  systematic  reading  of  Scripture 
(see  below,  p.  23.)  In  some  points  it  wjdni  beyond  the 
Prayer  Book  of  1549.  It,  however,  was  sanctioned  by  both 
Clement  VII  (A.D.  1523—1534),  and  Paul  III  (A.D.  1534— 
1550),  and  was  extensively  used  till  the  Council  of  Trent  reduced 
all  Bishops  in  communion  with  Rome  to  the  position  of 
Delegates  of  the  Holy  See,  and  closed  the  door  against  the 
possibility  of  reform.  The  parallel  passages  in  Quignonez  may 
be  seen  in  Blunt,  pp.  100 — 103,  and  an  account  of  his  work  in 
Burbidge,  pp.  254--261.] 

The  section  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  — A  statement  of  the  object  with  which  Service 
Books  were  originally  drawn  up. 

2.  — An  account  of  the  reasons  which  rendered  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Prayer  Book  necessary. 

3.  — The  objects  attained  by  the  new  Book. 

4.  — A  rule  by  which  disputes  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Book  are  to  be  decided. 

1.  — i.  A  general  statement  that  nothing  can  be  so 
perfectly  established  by  man  that  it  does 
not    become    corrupt   in  time,  and 

require  revision. 

This  has  especially  been  the  case  with  the  Service 
Books  of  the  Church.  Gf.  Note  3,  p.  31. 

ii.    The  object  of  the  first  Service  Books  was 

the    advancement  of  Godliness." 

Cf,  with  this  in  the  Preface,  §  4,  ii,  {h)  p.  17. 
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This  object  is  specially  shown  by  the  care  taken  ta 
secure  the  regular  reading  of  Scripture  ;  for 

iii.    The  whole  Bible  was  to  be  read  over  once 
a  year. 

This  continuous  reading  was  directed  : — 

(a)  For  the  benefit  of  the  Clergy, 

That  they  might  be  stirred  up  to  personal 
piety. 

That  they  might  be  able   to  exhort  by 

sound  doctrine. 
That  they  might  be  able  to  refute  error. 
Cf.   with   this   the   questions   addressed  to  the 
Candidates  in  the  Ordering  of  Priests. 

(b)  For  the  benefit  of  the  people, 

That  they  might  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  God. 

That  they  might  be  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  true  religion. 

Notes.  1.  "  Of  a  good  purpose  and  for  a  great  advancement 
of  Godliness.''  It  is  here  stated  that  the  edification  of  the 
people,  i.e.  the  building  up  in  them  of  a  truly  christian 
character,  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  those  who  first  drew  up 
the  forms  of  Public  Prayer.  This  was  also  the  object  kept  in  view 
by  the  reformers .  It  is  the  great  object  for  which  all  Church 
Ordinances  exist,  and  to  which  they  ought  to  be  directed.  It  is 
when  this  object  is  forgotten  that  ritual  becomes  unmeaning  and 
harmful,  and  leads  to  superstition  and  infidelity.  Most  of  the 
failures  of  the  Church  in  the  past  are  due  to  her  forgetting  that  it 
is  her  mission  to  make  wicked  men  good,  and  not  to  open  an  easy 
path  for  wicked  men  to  get  to  heaven  by. 

2.  "  That  all  the  whole  Bible  for  the  greater  part  thereof  J 
should  he  read  over  every  year.''  This  probably  refers  to  the 
system  prevalent  after  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when  the 
Services  of  the  Church  were  reconstructed  by  Gelasius  and 
Gregory.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  Books  of  Scripture 
throughout  the  year  may  be  seen  in  Blunt,  p.  HI.  The  in- 
dividual lessons  were  not  definitely  appointed,  as  with  us, 
but  the  books  to  be  read  during  the  different  seasons  were 
assigned.  The  greatest  importance  was  attached  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  public  reading  of  scripture,  {cf.  the  extracts 
from  Justin  Martyr,  in  Daniel,  p.  113,)  but  the  introduction  of  a 
regular  system  of  daily  lessons  (as  distinct  from  the  readings  in 
the  Cdmmunion  Ofiice)  into  the  West  seems  to  be  due  to  Cassian, 
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(about  A.D.  360-450)  who  established  two  monastries  at  Marseilles 
about  A.D.  440. 

Cf.  Burbidge,  pp.  119-120. 

3.  "  The  Clergy,  and  especially  such  as  are  Ministers  in  the 
Congregation.'^  This  brings  before  us  a  distinction  between 
those  Clergy  who  have  fixed  spheres  of  parochial  duty,  and  others, 
such  as  unbeneficed  Canons,  Teachers,  &c.,  who  are  otherwise 
employed.  It  is,  perhaps,  important  at  the  present  time  to  notice 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  always  recognised  that  there 
are  many  legitimate  fields  of  clerical  employment  beyond  the 
mere  charge  of  parishes  or  congregations.  This  makes  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Church  and  Bodies,  such  as  the 
Presbyterians,  who  require  a  call  to  serve  a  congregation  as 
necessary  to  ordination. 

2. — Four  important  matters  urgently  calling  for 
remedy  are  pointed  out. 

i.  The  order  of  reading  the  Bible  above 

referred  to  had  become  corrupted,  so 
that  a  book  of  the  Bible  was  scarcely  ever 
read  through. 

This  was  due  to  two  causes  : — 

(a)  The  Bible  (under  which  is  included  the 
Apocrypha)  was  to  a  considerable  extent  displaced  by 
"  uncertain  stories  and  legends "  which  were  read  on 
Saints'  Days. 

(h)  The  lessons  instead  of  being  continuous  were 
broken  up  into  many  small  fragments,  between  which 
more  or  less  complicated  versicles  were  sung. 

ii.  The  services  of  the  Church — being  in  Latin — 

were  no  longer  understood  by  the  people. 

This  state  of  things  is  specially  noted  as  being 
contrary  to  the  direct  command  of  S.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  1-19.) 

iii.  The   duly  appointed  order  of  reading 

the  Psalms,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
Psalms  were  read  through  in  a  week, 

had  become  so  neglected  that  in  prac- 
tice a  few  of  the  Psalms  were  repeated 
often,  and  the  rest  left  unsaid. 
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iv.   Owing  to  the  number  of  the  variable 

portions,    and  the   complications  that 

arose  from  the  number  of  Saints'  Days, 

it  was  scarcely  possible  to  piece  together 
the  correct  service  for  any  particular  day. 

Notes.  1.  "  With  multitudes  of  responds,  verses,  vain  repeti- 
tions, commemorations,  and  synodals."  "  Responds  were  short 
anthems,  similar  to  that  which  is  ten  times  sung  during  the  reading 
of  the  passage  of  Scripture  containing  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Theoretically  they  gave  the  key-note  of  the  Section;  but  this 
principle  was  often  deviated  from,  and  the  sense  was  frequently 
broken  up  rather  than  illustrated.  Verses  were  Ver sides  follow- 
ing the  Responds."  (Blunt  p.  101).  "  Vain  repetitions,"  refer  to 
the  words  of  the  Section  being  sometimes  repeated  in  the  Respond 
and  again  in  the  Verse.  Commemorations  are  "  Collects  Com- 
memorative of  Saints  or  of  Festivals,"  and  Synodals  the  decrees 
of  diocesan  or  provincial  Synods  which  were  read  in  Parish 
Churches  after  the  lessons. 

The  result  of  the  insertion  of  all  these  things  was  that  instead 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Scripture  being  read  con- 
tinuously and  intelligibly,  seven  or  nine  Sections  each  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  verses  were  read  followed  by  portions  to  be 
sung  sometimes  longer  than  the  Section  itself.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  fact  that  the  Responds  and  Verses  varied  so  that  the 
people  could  not  know  what  they  would  be  on  each  occasion,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  as  far  as  the  people  were  concerned  the  reading 
of  Scripture  had  practically  become  a  dumb  show.  The  Lections 
of  the  Sarum  Breviary  as  arranged  for  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent  with  the  Responds  and  Verses  are  given  in  Procter  pp. 
183—187. 

2.  '*  The  Service  in  this  Church  of  England  these  many  years 
hath  been  read  in  Latin  to  the  people,  ivhich  they  understand 
not.''  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reading  of  the  Service  in 
Latin  was  not  a  formally  accepted  principle  of  the  Medieval 
Church.  The  earliest  Services  were  in  Greek,  because  Greek  was 
the  language  prevalent  amongst  Christians  even  in  Italy  in  the 
first  and  second  century.  When,  however,  Latin  became  the 
common  language  of  the  West,  the  Services  were  translated.  As 
time  went  on,  Latin  became  gradually  disused,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Daily  Services  became  more  and  more  restricted  to  the 
Monasteries,  and  the  Mass  became  the  private  Service  of  the 
Priest,  at  which  the  people  played  the  part  of  spectators.  Thus 
the  need  of  translating  the  Services  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  felt  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries.  This  need  was  felt  outside  England.  Thus  the 
consultation  of  Archbishop  Hermann  was  published  in  German  in 
1543.  A  Latin  translation  was  afterwards  issued  in  1545  for  the 
use  of  scholars.  A  short  account  of  this  work  is  given  in  Daniel, 
p.  20,  and  a  much  fuller  one  in  Burbidge,  pp.  188 — 193. 
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The  phrase  "  this  Church  of  England,'^  is  worthy  of  note,  as 
clearly  stating  the  position  of  the  Reformers,  as  reforming 
the  old  Church  of  England,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  their  thoughts  than 
the  idea  that  they  were  displacing  the  old  Roman  Church  by  a 
new  Protestant  one.  The  Church  of  England  had  always 
been  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  as  such 
she  was  to  remain.  In  throwing  off  the  usurped  power  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  purifying  herself  from  the  corruptions  which 
had  accumulated,  she  had  no  desire  to  split  herself  off  from 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  other  Con- 
tinental Churches.  It  was  the  Bull  "  Regnans  in  excelsis  " 
by  which  Pius  V  excommunicated  and  deposed  Elizabeth, 
and  released  all  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  that 
put  an  end  to  communion  between  the  Churches.  This  was  in 
1570.  Up  till  that  time  the  Roman  Party,  i.e.,  those  who 
regretted  the  changes  that  had  been  made,  and  wished  the  Church 
to  again  accept  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  had  conformed  to 
the  Prayer  Book.  Henceforth  all  faithful  Romanists  were 
obliged  to  cease  frequenting  their  Parish  Churches.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  modern  Roman  Sect  in  this  country.  See  on  this 
subject  Perry :  The  Student's  English  Church  History ,  2nd 
Period,  p.  357,  Curteis  :  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  135-140. 

3.  "  The  ancient  Fathers  have  divided  the  Psalms  into  seven 
portions,  ivhereof  every  one  ivas  called  a  Nocturn  :  noiu  of  late 
a  feiv  of  them  have  heen  daily  said,  and  the  rest  utterly  omitted.'^ 
This  refers  to  the  division  of  the  Psalms  among  the  daily  Hour 
Offices,  whereby  the  whole  Psalter  should  be  repeated  once  a 
week.  The  Services  for  Lauds,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  Nones,  and 
Compline  had  all  fixed  Psalms,  viz.  The  same  Psalms  were 
read  every  day.  The  Services  for  Matins  and  Vespers  had  each 
a  number  of  Psalms  read  in  course.  The  portion  of  the 
Psalms  appointed  for  Matins  was  called  a  Nocturn,  but  here  the 
word  probably  covers  the  portion  for  both  Matins  and  Vespers. 
The  order  for  ordinary  days  was  completely  broken  up  by  the 
number  of  Saints'  Days,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  in  practice  the 
eight  Hour  Offices  were  "aggregated"  into  three.  The  result 
was  that  part  of  the  Psalms  were  repeated  constantly,  and  the 
others  omitted.  Previously  to  1549,  some  attempts  seem  to  have 
been  made  in  England  to  remedy  this,  as  some  Sarum  Psalters 
have  been  found  which  contain  a  much  simpler  weekly  distribution 
of  the  Psalms,  and  one  which  would  to  a  great  extent  obviate 
these  evils.  Like  so  many  other  things  that  were  remedied  in 
England,  this  evil  has  become  intensified  in  the  Modern  Roman 
Church.  Both  these  weekly  arrangements  may  be  seen  in  Blunt 
p.  407. 

4.  "  The  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  Pie,  and 
the  manifold  changings  of  the  Service.^'  With  us  the  variable 
parts  of  the  Services  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  perhaps  some 
may  think  they  have  been  reduced  too  much,  so  that  the  chief 
festivals  are  not  sufficiently  marked.    This  is  the  natural  result 
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of  a  re-action.    It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  manifold 

changings  of  the  Sarum  Services  in  any  reasonable  space.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  "Responds"  and 
"  Verses  "  after  each  lesson  varied  from  day  today,  and  that  the 
Service  varied  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  Saints* 
days,  and  the  Sunday  and  weekly  commemoration  that  happened 
to  coincide.  There  wore,  as  a  rule,  three  weekly  commemorations, 
one  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  generally  on  Saturday,  probably  one 
of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  Patron  Saint,  e.g.^  of 
S.  Osmund  at  Salisbury,  S.  Chad  at  Lichfield,  &c.  Thus  any 
given  Saint's  day  would  have  five  different  Services  according  as 
it  fell  on  Sunday,  an  ordinary  week-day  or  one  of  the  above  three 
commemorations.  To  this  must  be  added  the  complications 
arising  from  the  same  day  being  often  dedicated  to  more  than 
one  Saint. 

The  rules  which  guided  these  changings,  "  commonly  called 
the  Pie,''  were  given  in  thirty-five  tables  placed  in  the 
Breviary  before  certain  Sundays.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year 
each  week  had  its  own  table. 

The  offices  for  Matins  and  Vespers,  with  the  necessary  rules 
for  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  are  printed  in  Procter,  pp. 
182-196. 

3. — The  next  three  paragraphs  state  the  objects 
attained  by  the  new  Book. 

i.  The  reading  of  Scripture  is  ordered  to  be  in 

accordance  with  a  calendar  which  is  easy 

to  be  understood,  and  the  reading  is 
made  continuous. 

The  only  displacements  which  can  occur  now  are 
when  the  ordinary  lessons  are  displaced  by  those 
appointed  for  a  Sunday  or  moveable  feast  or  fast 
falling  on  that  day,  or  when  a  fixed  festival  falls  on  a 
Sunday  or  moveable  one.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  to  the  few  days  for 
which  proper  Psalms  are  appointed. 

For  the  rules  as  to  which  lessons,  or  Epistles  and 
Gospels  are  to  be  selected  on  any  such  occasion  see 
below  p. 

ii.  The  rules  given  (for  there  must  be  some) 

are  few  and  easy  to  be  understood. 
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iii.  The  Book  is  thus  more  agreeable  to  the 

mind  of  the  early  Church,  and  also 

more  profitable  and  COmmodiouS  than 
the  old  Services  because  :  — 
(a)    All  doubtful  matter  has  been  omitted. 

(h)    Nothing  is  ordered  to  be  read  except  the 
Bible  (including  the  Apocrypha.) 

(c)  The  language  and  order  are  such  that  both 

hearers  and  readers  can  easily  understand  it. 

(d)  The  rules  are  easy  to  follow. 

iv.  Instead  of  the  various  UseS  which  had 

prevailed  more  or  less  widely,  henceforth 
there  is  to  be  only  one  uniform  Use 
throughout  the  v/hole  realm. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word    Use"  see  above  p.  7. 

Notes.  1.  "  For  this  cause  he  cut  off  Anthems,  Responds, 
Invitatories,  and  such  like  things  as  did  break  the  continual 
course  of  the  reading  of  the  Scripture.''  Responds  are  explained 
above  p.  Anthems  or  Antiphons  "  were  verses  usually  of  a 
Psalm  or  other  Scripture,  sung  before  and  after  the  (/anticles  and 
Psalms  of  the  Daily  Offices,  pointing  to  the  special  commemoration 
of  the  day  or  season  "  (Procter  p.  480).  The  name  is  originally 
derived  from  the  verses  being  sung  alternately  by  the  two  sides  of 
the  Choir. 

cf.  Daniel  p.  154,  and  for  a  specimen  of  these  Anthems 
Procter  p.  183.  Invitatories  were  verses  introduced  before  the 
Venite,  and  repeated  in  part  or  entirely  after  each  verse,  usually 
taken  from  the  Psalms,  and  of  a  character  to  mark  the  season. 
cf.  Blunt,  p.  187. 

2.  The  Holy  Scripture  or  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the 
same.''  This  phrase  seems  to  be  used  for  the  Apocrypha  which 
was  much  more  largely  used  according  to  the  Calendar  of  1549 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  position  which  the  Church  of  England 
gives  to  these  books  is  very  clearly  stated  in  Act  VI.  "  And  the 
other  books  (as  Hierome  saith)  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to 
establish  any  doctrine." 

3.  In  such  a  language  and  order  as  is  most  easy  and  plain 
for  the  understanding  both  of  the  readers  and  hearers."  Even 
if  the  Medieval  Services  had  been  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  their 
complication  and  manifold  changings  would  have  ren- 
dered them  unintelligible  to  the  people.  This  is  clear  if  we  remem- 
ber the  difficulty  sometimes  expressed  in  "  finding  the  places  "  in 
the  Prayer  Book.    The  Church  had  before  made  some  efforts  to 
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supply  intelligible  English  Services  for  the  people,  for  in  1544  the 
liitany  was  published  almost  in  its  present  shape,  and  in  1548 
The  Order  of  Communion  was  issued.  This  was  an  office 
for  communicating  the  people  to  be  used  after  the  priest  had  him- 
self received.  It  was  a  supplement  to,  and  did  not  displace 
any  part  of,  the  Sarum  Missal,  but  supplied  the  great  defect 
that  the  Missal  made  absolutely  no  provision  for  the 
Communion  of  the  people.  The  order  is  printed  at  length 
in  Cutts  pp.  186-7,  and  Burbidge  pp.  155-158. 

4.  Now  from  henceforth  all  the  ivhole  nation  shall  have  hut 
one  Use."  Some  attempts  had  previously  been  made  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  throughout  the  country.  Thus  revised  editions 
of  the  Sarum  Breviary  were  issued  in  1516,  1531,  and  1542, 
and  of  the  Missal  in  J  533  ;  and  in  1542  the  Sarum  Use  was 
ordered  to  be  employed  throughout  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury. 

5.  After  the  word  "/eiu  and  easy''  the  following  sentence 
occured  in  1549.  "Furthermore  by  this  Order,  the  Curates  shall 
need  none  other  Books  for  their  public  service,  but  this  Book  and 
the  Bible ;  by  the  means  whereof  the  people  shall  not  be  at  so 
great  charge  for  books  as  in  time  past  they  have  been."  With 
the  advance  of  printing  and  the  consequent  cheapening  of  books 
this  advantage  had  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  by  1661. 

Also  after  the  words  "  hut  one  Use^''  there  followed,  "  And  if 
any  one  would  judge  this  way  more  painful  because  that  all 
things  must  be  read  upon  the  Book,  whereas  before,  by  the 
reason,  of  so  often  repetition,  they  could  say  many  things  by 
heart :  if  these  men  will  weigh  their  labour  with  the  profit  in 
knowledge  which  daily  they  shall  obtain  by  reading  upon  the  Book 
they  will  not  refuse  the  pain  in  consideration  of  the  great  profit 
that  shall  ensure  thereof."  Any  inconvenience  that  might  be 
felt  in  1549  owing  to  the  strangeness  of  the  book  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  Clergy  had  doubtless  disappeared  in  1661. 

4. — This   paragraph   gives  the  principle  which 

should  be  acted  on  in  any  case  of  dispute  with 

regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  matter  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Bishop,  and,  if  he  is  in  doubt,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Archbishop.  This  does  not  give  any  right  of  appeal  to 
the  party  against  whom  the  Bishop  may  decide,  nor 
does  it  prescribe  any  order  of  procedure. 

The  three  paragraphs  that  follow  this  section,  give 
instructions  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book, 

1.  — By  any  who  use  it  privately. 

2.  — By  Priests  and  Deacons. 
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3.— By  Clergy  in  charge  of  Paiishes. 

1.  — This  sentence  contains  a  large  principle  of 
charity.  It  is  necessaiy  for  the  edification  of  the 
people  that  the  sei-vice  be  used  in  English,  but  the 
revisers  have  no   desire  to  interfere  with  private 

liberty. 

Contrast  with  this  the  spirit  of  the  Ordinance  of 
IGId,  above  p.  13,  Xote  1. 

2.  — This  rale  seems  to  absolutely  bind  the  Clergy 
to  say  the  Daily  Offices  publicly  or  privately. 

3.  — This  iTile  goes  one  step  further  with  regard  to 
Clergy  in  charge  of  Parishes.  They  are,  unless 
reasonably  hindered,  to  say  the  Offices  publicly  in 

then-  Churches. 

XOTES  1.  The  first  is  found  in  tlie  Prayer  Book  of  1549. 
Instead  of  the  second  and  third  we  have  there  "Neither  that 
any  may  still  be  bound  to  the  saying  of  theni;  bnt  snch  as  from 
time  to  time,  in  Cathe^iral  and  Collegiate  Chnrches.  Parish 
Churches,  and  Chapels  to  the  same  annexed,  shall  serve  the 
congregation."    They  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  in  1661. 

2.  The  second  and  third  of  these  paragraphs  again  bring 
out  the  distincn  jn  between  the  Clergy  generally  and  those  in 
charge  of  Parishes.  The  thii-d  makes  it  clear  that  public 
daily  services  in  all  Parish  Churches  and  Chapels  is  the  rale 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  same  thing  is  also  clear  from  the 
title.  ''The  Order  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  daily  to  be 
said  and  used  throughout  the  year."  and  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1652,  which  enjoins  that  the  Common  Prayer  shall 
"on  every  Lord's  Day,  and  upon  alZ  other  days  and  occasions, 
and  at  the  times  therein  appointed,  be  openly  and  solemnly  read 
by  all  and  every  Minister  and  Curate,"  <tc. 

This  rule  of  the  Church  might  be  more  fuUy  carried  out  than 
at  present,  if  the  exceptions  here  specifically  mentioned  were  fuUy 
recognised  by  the  Clergy  and  Laity.  These  state  that  the 
Clergyman  is  not  bound  to  have  the  service  either  when  he  is 
away  from  home,  or  when  he  is  reasonably  hindered.  Of  course 
every  man  must  answer  to  his  own  conscience,  as  to  whether  the 
cause  of  his  absence  from  home  is  sufficient,  or  the  other  hind- 
rance reasonable. 

3.  ''Shall  cause  a  hell  to  he  tolled  thereunto  a  convenient 
time  he/ore  he  hegin.''  These  words  point  out  clearly  the 
purpose  for  which  beUs  are  retained  in  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land. 
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Further  details  of  the  use  of  bells  are  given  in  the  Canons  of 
1604,  Nos.  15,  67,  88  and  111.  On  all  the  occasions  there 
Bpecifiod  the  object  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell  is  to  give  public 
notice  either  of  a  service  about  to  take  place,  of  the  death  of 
a  parishioner,  or  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  funeral.  Kinging  on 
some  other  occasions  is  forbidden.  It  seems  to  follow  that  any 
use  of  bolls  in  the  middle  of  the  Service,  such  as  Sacring  Bells, 
&c.,  is  excluded. 


OF  CEREMONIES. 

This  section  was  placed  here  in  1661.  It  was  probably 
the  work  of  Cranmer,  and  appeared  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  at  the  end  together  with  "Certain 
Notes  for  the  more  plain  explanation  and  decent 
ministration  of  things  contained  in  this  Book.'' 

The  contents  of  the  paragraphs  may  be  summarised 
thus — 

1.  — The  different  classes  of  Ceremonies  existing 
in  the  Church. 

2.  — The  principle  of  the  Church,  as  opposed  to 
Congregationalism,  in  the  matter  of  Ritual. 

3.  — The  principle  adopted  with  regard  to  opposite 
parties. 

4.  — The  reasons  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
many  of  the  old  ceremonies. 

5.  — The  reasons  which  led  to  the  retention  of 
such  of  the  eld  ceremonies  as  remained. 

1. — The  ceremonies  here  treated  of  are  only  such 
as  were  introduced  by  man  without  any  direct 
authority  of  GOD.    These  are  : — 

i.    Those   that   are  worthy  to  be  done  away. 
These  are  of  two  kinds  : — 

(a)  Those  introduced  advisedly  with  a  GrOdly 
object,  and  which  have  yet  become  abused. 

(6)  Those  introduced  by  an  indiscreet  devotion, 
not  guided  by  knowledge,  and  have  gradually 
become  more  and  more  influential  for  evil. 
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[We  may  quote,  as  example  of  these  things 

(a)  The  Love-feasts  and  Kiss  of  Peace.  The  former 
were  abolished  by  S.  Paul  on  account  of  the  disorder  they  had  led 
to  at  Corinth.  The  latter  degenerated  from  a  Kiss  of  Peace 
passed  from  one  Christian  to  another,  into  the  kissing  of  a  piece 
of  metal  called  the  "paa?,"  by  the  Priest,  and  then  the  passing  it 
round  to  be  kissed  by  the  faithful.  This  could  only  be  regarded 
by  those  ignorant  of  its  origin  as  some  magical  rite. 

(h)  The  practice  of  solitary  Masses  and  the  multiplied 
repetitions  of  the  Kvpte  kXkr](Jov  would  come  under  this  head. 
The  former,  once  admitted,  led  on  to  the  whole  system  of  Masses 
(bought  at  so  much  per  hundred)  offered  to  get  the  soul  of  some 
particular  man  out  of  Purgatory.  The  latter  quickly  fostered  the 
idea  that  people  were  heard  for  their  "  much  speaking."] 

ii.   Those  devised  by  man  and  yet  leading  to 
good,  by  promoting  : — 
(a)  Decency  in  the  worship  of  the  Church, 
(6)  The  Edification  of  the  worshippers, 
And  are  therefore  worthy  to  be  retained. 

Notes.  1.  "  Such  Ceremonies  as  have  had  their  beginning 
hy  the  Institution  of  itfan,"  "  although  they  have  been  devised  by 
Man.*'  Notice  how  emphatically  the  Reformers  drew  the  line 
of  distinction  between  all  those  things  that  were  introduced 
without  direct  authority  from  the  Bible,  and  which  are  in 
their  own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged, 
and  those  things  such  as  the  Form  of  Baptism,  the  "Words 
of  Institution  and  Breaking  of  the  Bread  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  Laying  on  of  Hand  sin  Confirmation 
and  Ordination  which  are  derived  from  the  Bible  itself. 

The  word  Ceremonies  is  used  here  in  a  wider  sense  than  in  the 
title  page.  Here  it  includes  all  those  minor  actions  which  go 
to  make  up  the  different  offices,  and  which  may,  of  course,  be 
largely  modified  without  affecting  the  essential  character 
of  those  offices. 

2.  "  7et  at  length  turned  to  Vanity  and  Superstition."  This 
is  the  fate  of  all  ritual  when  it  is  maintained  simply  by  custom, 
and  its  full  meaning,  with  the  lessons  it  is  intended  to  teach,  is 
either  not  understood  by  the  clergy  or  not  fully  and  frequently 
explained  to  the  people.  If  the  people  do  not  understand  the 
ritual,  they  will  invent  meanings  for  themselves  :  these  will 
probably  be  vain  and  superstitious,  or,  if  not,  they  will  cause 
offence. 

3.  "  JBi/  indisc7'eet  devotion  and  such  a  zeal  as  is  without 
knoivledge  :  and  for  because  they  were  winked  at  in  the  beginning ^ 
they  grew  daily  to  more  and  more  abuses. This  refers  to  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  those  who  regard  the  doctrines  and  history 
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of  the  Church  as  outside  the  field  of  free  inquiry,  and  test  the 
truth  of  a  doctrine  or  the  lawfulness  of  a  ceremony  by  the  effects 
it  produces  on  their  own  feeling-s.  A  ceremony  maybe  introduced 
by  such  without  their  knowing  anything  of  its  effects  in  the  past, 
or  seeing  what  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  in  the  future  or  what  doctrine, 
it  is  likely  to  suggest.  This  may  be  tolerated  by  those  in 
authority  who  know  better,  and  are  able  by  wider  knowledge  to 
see  the  evil  lying  hid,  but  who  pass  it  by,  hindered  from  inter- 
fering on  account  of  the  good  which  it  seems  to  do  at  the 
beginning.  Gradually  the  custom  becomes  established  and 
acknowledged,  and  the  evil  rapidly  developes  itself.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  history  of  Saint  Worship,  and  the  veneration  of 
relics  in  the  Medieval  Church.  The  retention  of  relics  of  holy 
men  and  women  to  remind  us  of  their  lives  and  works — as  we  all 
retain  relics  of  those  we  have  loved,  who  are  gone  before — and  the 
intense  realisation  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  which  enable  men 
to  feel  that  they  can  hold  converse  with  the  dead  as  well  as  with 
the  living,  are  good.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  discretion  and 
knowledge,  in  those  who  feel  this  strongly,  to  prevent  them  doing 
what  will  either  lead  them  into  Saint  Worship,  or  encourage 
others  less  instructed  than  themselves  to  fall  into  it.  The  habit 
of  venerating  relics  and  saints  was  also  quickly  found  to  be  an 
excellent  expedient  for  stirring  up  the  liberality  of  worshippers  to 
the  Church.  Thus  what  was  brought  in  by  an  indiscreet  devotion, 
had  good  cause  why  it  should  be  winked  at,  and  in  the  course  of 
centuries  grew  up  into  the  frightful  system  of  fraud  and  idolatry, 
which  prevailed  before  the  reformation. 

4.  "  Which  not  only  for  their  unprofitableness,  but  also 
because  they  have  much  blinded  the  people,  and  obscured  the 
Glory  of  God,  are  worthy  to  be  cut  aiuay.^'  These  words  give  the 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  first  great  class  of  ceremonies.  It  was 
not  only  that  they  were  unprofitable — that  which  is  merely 
useless  if  it  produces  no  actual  evil  might  be  left — but  because 
they  instilled  false  doctrine,  blinded  the  spiritual  sight, 
and  hindered  the  growth  of  the  worshippers  in  true 
godliness,  that  they  were  to  be  done  away.  Further  such  cere- 
monies obscured  the  Glory  of  God,  for  they  gave  rise  to  false 
ideas  of  the  Deity,  and  thus  prevented  men  seeing  Him  as  He 
is  and  so  becoming  like  Him.  The  Glory  of  God  is  promoted 
when  men  are  enabled  to  see  Him  in  His  true  character  as 
Spirit,  Light  and  Love.  This  is  best  effected  by  the  lives  of 
true  Christians,  and  thus  anything  which  tends  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  the  Christian  in  godliness,  tends  also  to  obscure  the 
Glory  of  God,  while  on  the  other  hand  anything  which  promotes 
real  edification,  promotes  the  Glory  of  God.  The  edification  of 
Christians  is  given  as  the  great  reason  for  retaining  the 
second  class  of  ceremonies.         c/.  The  Preface  §  4. 

The  above  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effects  produced  by  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  the  veneration  of  relics. 
Whatever  effect  these  might  have  on  the  educated  few  they  certainly 
led  the  ignorant,  to  give  to  His  creatures  the  worship  due  to  God 
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only,  and  by  providing  merely  human  mediators  between  God  and 
man,  led  to  false  ideas  of  God,  as  an  angry  Deity  needing 
propitiation  and  not  as  a  God  of  love. 

2. — This  paragraph  contains  three  truths. 

i.  A  repetition  of  the  teaching  we  have  had 

before  that  ceremonies  in  themselves 
are  unimportant. 

ii.  The  breaking  of  an  established  law  is  no 

ssQall  offence. 

iii.  The  lawS  of  the  Church  must  be  estab- 

lished by  proper  authority. 

Notes.  1.  "  Yet  the  ivilful  and  conte^nptuous  transgression 
and  breaking  of  a  common  law  is  no  small  offence  before  God.^* 
This  is  the  great  principle  which  underlies  not  only  due  order 
in  the  Church  but  the  whole  framework  of  civil  society.  So 
long  as  a  law  is  in  force,  provided  of  course  it  does  not  command 
anything  immoral,  it  must  be  obeyed,  whether  it  commends  itself 
to  the  judgement  of  individuals  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  men 
are  justified  in  using  all  lawful  means  to  obtain  the  repeal  or  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  but  they  are  not  justified  in  refusing  to 
obey. 

This  is  a  condemnation  of  any  action  which  is  contrary  to 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book,  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  it  is  intended  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  ritual 
familiar  to  English  Churchmen,  and  not  prohibited  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reformers  were 
familiar  v^ith  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Use  of  the  Diocese 
was  followed  fully  in  the  Cathedral,  and  perhaps,  some  of  the 
richer  Churches,  but  in  poor  and  country  Churches  only  so  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  it  being  understood  that  the  use  of 
the  Cathedral  was  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at. 

2.  "'Lei  all  thi^igs  be  done  amongst  you,*  saith  8.  Paul, 
^  in  a  seemly  and  due  ordet "  The  verse  here  quoted  is  1  Cor. 
xiv.  40.  In  both  the  A.Y.  and  R.V.  the  words  run  :  "  But  let  all 
things  be  done  decently,  and  in  order."  The  precept  implies  that 
Church  ritual  is  to  be  so  arranged  that : — 

i.  Everything  is  to  be  done  so  as  to  promote  reverence 
and  avoid  giving  offence. 

The  advent  translated  '  decently,''  only  occurs  twice  in  the 
N.T.  besides  this  passage,  viz.  :  in  Rom.  xiii.  13,  and  1  Thess.  iv. 
12.  In  both  these  passages  it  is  applied  to  the  Christian  life,  and 
is  translated  '  honestly.'  The  meaning  apparently  is  that  the 
Christian  is  so  to  conduct  his  daily  life,  is  so  to  walk,  that  his 
conduct  will  stand  the  fullest  and  clearest  enquiry,  and  cause  no 
offence  to  anyone. 
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ii.  Everything  is  to  be  done  in  its  proper  place  and  time  sa 
that  there  shall  be  no  confusion,  which  necessarily  in  divine 
service  loads  to  irreverence. 

3.  "  The  appointment  of  ivhich  order  pertaineth  not  to  pri' 
vate  men."  This  is  a  principle  often  insisted  on  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  cf.  Art.  xx.  "  The  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain 
rites  and  ceremonies,"  and  Art.  xxxiv.,  "  Whosoever  through  his 
private  judgement,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  th© 
traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  com- 
mon authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,"  &c.  And  again 
"  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority 
to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church 
ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to 
edifying."  The  authority  which  can  alter  these  common  orders 
is  the  Church  and  not  the  State,  which  acts  through  its  duly  ap- 
pointed representatives.  For  the  mode  in  which  this  authority  was 
exercised  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  see  p.  10.  Of  course 
none  of  these  statements  condemn  those  who  feel  constrained  to 
deviate  from  what  has  been  of  late  years  the  actual  usage  of  the 
Church,  because  they  believe,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  that 
usage  is  itself  a  deviation  from  the  order  inculcated  in  the  Prayer 
Book  and  established  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  that,  if 
they  are  to  obey  this  authority,  they  must  deviate  from  the  existing 
usage.  They  do  condemn  those — either  individual  clergy  or  con- 
gregations— who  introduce  variations  of  ritual,  simply  because 
they  commend  themselves  to  their  individual  tastes,  or  because 
they  are  practised  by  modern  Romanists.  Such  persons  act  on 
Congregational  and  not  on  Church  principles. 

The  liberty  claimed  that  "  Each  particular  or  national 
Church"  hath  authority  to  regulate  its  own  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies, though  of  course  a  claim  of  liberty  as  opposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  modern  Rome,  is  yet  tacitly  a  restriction  of  the 
liberty  enjoyed  before  the  Reformation.  cf.  p.  12. 

4.  "  Order  and  discipline."  In  ecclesiastical  language,  the 
word  "discipline"  is  applied  to  the  treatment  of  those  persons, 
either  clergy  or  laity,  who  transgress  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and 
their  punishment  either  by  suspension  from  their  offices  or  ex- 
clusion from  the  sacraments  and  other  privileges  of  the  Church. 
Here  and  in  §  5,  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  maintenance  of  order 
amongst  the  worshippers  during  the  time  of  the  public  services. 

3. — i.  A  statement  of  the  difficulties  the  reformers 
bad  to  contend  with  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  different  parties. 

The  two  extreme  parties  are  : — 

(a).   Those  who  will  tolerate  no  change. 
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(b)  Those  who  desire  to  change  everything' 

for  the  sake  of  change. 

iii.    The  principle  of  proceeding  adopted  in 
view  of  these  parties  was  : — 

(a)    Not  to  try  to  please  either. 
(h)    But  to  please  God  and  profit  them  both. 
This  principle  is  identical  with  that  adopted  in  1661 
ct.  The  Preface  §  4. 

iii.    To  avoid  offence  reasons  are  given  for  the 
alterations  made  in  the  old  ceremonies. 

Note.  '^And  whereas  in  this  our  time  the  minds  of  men  are  so 
diverse."  However  many  may  have  been  the  opinions  held  at  the 
time  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  reform,  the 
two  extremes  noted  here  do  not  seem  to  have  numbered  many 
adherents.  It  is  true  that  in  some  parts,  some  of  the  people, 
probably  stirred  up  by  the  Monks  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries,  objected  to  the  new  Prayer  Book,  but  of  the  Bishops 
Day  of  Chichester  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  who  refused  to 
subscribe  to  it,  and  even  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  who  from  the 
part  he  played  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  has  in  the  popular  mind  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  leader  in  the  persecution  of  Protestants, 
wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  that  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
Book  "though  he  could  not  have  made  it  in  that  manner,  had 
the  matter  been  referred  to  him,  yet  that  he  found  such  things 
therein  as  did  very  well  satisfy  his  conscience ;  and  therefore 
that  he  would  not  only  execute  it  in  his  own  person,  but  cause  the 
same  to  be  officiated  by  all  those  of  his  diocese."  In  fact  the 
Book  was  so  generally  approved  that  it  was  introduced  in  many 
places  on  Easter-day  1549,  instead  of  Whitsunday,  the  day  named 
in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  its  introductien,  On  the  other  hand 
the  extreme  Protestant  party  included  scarcely  any  prominent 
ecclesiastic  except  Hooper,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
They  were  however  rapidly  gaining  strength,  to  a  great  extent 
through  the  influence  of  the  young  King,  and  the  cupidity^  of 
many  of  the  leading  nobility  who  pushed  forward  the  reformation 
for  fear  the  Church  might  gather  strength,  and  require  them  to 
abandon  some  of  the  plunder  of  the  Abbey  lands  and  other  Church 
property  with  which  they  were  enriched.  The  influence,  too,  of  the 
Foreign  Protestants — though  this  is  often  exaggerated — counted 
for  something  and  was  thrown  on  to  the  side  of  this  party.  The 
result  was  the  revision  of  1552,  and  it  was  the  excesses  of  this 
party  that  led  men  like  Gardiner  to  welcome  the  reaction  under 
Mary. 

Notices  of  the  principal  foreigners  who  had  influence  in  Eng- 
land are  given  in  Procter,  pp.  41-52. 
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4. — i.    The  necessity  of  cutting  away  some  cere- 
monies is  shewn : — 

(a.)  From  their  exceSSive  number,  which  caused 
the  people  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  ceremonial  law. 

This  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  authority  of 
Augustine  (Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa,  a.d. 
354-430). 

(6.)  The  character  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  as 
tending  to  blind  rather  than  edify  the  people,  and 

obscure  rather  than  promote  the  glory  of  God. 

ii.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  away  many  of  these 

ceremonies  because  they  were  abused  :— 

(a)   By  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant. 

(h)    By  the  avarice  of  those  who  made  a  profit 
by  them. 

iii.  The  contrast  (derived  from  Augustine)  be- 

tween the  Christian  and  Jewish  religion 
leads  to  a  statement  of  the  classes  of 
ceremonies  which  are  sufficient  for  Chris- 
tianity :  they  are  : — 

(a)  Those  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
decent  order  in  the  Church. 

(h)    Those  which,  being  easily  understood,  tend 

to  edification,  and  the  inculcation  of  sound  doc- 
trines. 

[After  what  has  been  said  above  p.  25,  Note  4,  as  to  the  complica- 
tion and  unintelligibleness  of  many  of  the  medieval  services,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  examples  of  i.  ii.  (a)  and  (6),  are  again  well 
illustrated  by  the  whole  system  of  Saint  worship  and  veneration 
of  relics.  Relics  and  images,  originally  used  of  good  purpose  to 
keep  in  memory  holy  men  and  women  of  old,  and  to  stir  up  the 
worshippers  to  imitate  their  good  deeds,  were  abused  by  the  su- 
perstition of  the  ignorant  till  they  became  objects  of  worship,  and 
this  persuasion  was  more  and  more  encouraged  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  teachers  because  they  found  the  possession  of 
images  and  relics  of  great  Saints  sources  of  large  profits  to  the 
churches  and  monasteries.] 
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Notes.  1.  "  Whereof  S.  Augustine  in  his  days  complained,^* 
An  account  of  Augustine  may  be  seen  in  Daniel,  p.  69,  and  a 
fuller  one  in  The  Student's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Pt.  1,  pp. 
336-343.  He  was  a  man  of  most  commanding  intellect,  and  ex- 
treme earnestness  and  piety.  His  works,  which  are  very  volu- 
minous, have  exerted  enormous  influence  both  for  good  and  evil, 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Western  Church  since  his  days.  Next  to 
the  Bible  itself,  it  was  the  writings  of  Augustine  that  most 
influenced  the  Reformers.  From  him  Luther  derived  his  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  Calvin  his  doctrine  of  election  and 
predestination,  and  we  see  from  this  passage  the  respect  paid  to  him 
by  Cranmer  and  his  companions  in  England. 

The  passage  referred  to  here  occurs  in  Epist.  ad  Janu- 
arius  de  Ritihus  Ecclesiae,  cap.  xix.,  Tom.  2,  p.  219,  Paris,  1637. 
"  I  cannot,  however,  sanction  with  approbation  those  ceremonies 
which  are  departures  from  the  customs  of  the  Church,  and  are  in- 
stituted on  the  pretext  of  being  symbolical  of  some  holy  mystery ; 
although,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offence  to  the  piety  of  some 
and  the  loquacity  of  others,  I  do  not  venture  to  condemn  severely 
many  things  of  this  kind.  But  this  I  deplore,  and  have  much 
occasion  to  do  so,  that  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to 
many  of  the  most  wholesome  rites  which  Scripture  has  enjoined  ; 
and  that  so  many  false  notions  everywhere  prevail,  that  more 
severe  rebuke  would  be  administered  to  a  man  who  should  touch 
the  ground  with  his  feet  bare  during  the  octaves  (before  his 
baptism)  than  to  one  who  drowned  his  intellect  in  drunkenness. 
My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  wherever  it  is  possible,  all  these 
things  should  be  abolished  without  hesitation  which  neither  have 
warrant  in  Holy  Scripture,  nor  are  found  to  have  been  appointed 
by  Councils  of  Bishops,  nor  are  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the 
universal  Church,  but  are  so  infinitely  various,  according  to  the 
different  customs  of  different  places,  that  it  is  with  difficulty,  if  at 
all,  that  the  reasons  which  guided  men  in  appointing  them  can 
be  discovered.  For  even  although  nothing  be  found  perhaps  in 
which  they  are  against  the  true  faith,  yet  the  Christian  religion, 
which  God  in  His  mercy  made  free,  appointing  to  her  sacraments 
very  few  in  number,  and  very  easily  observed,  is  by  these  burden- 
some ceremonies  so  oppressed  that  the  condition  of  the  Jewish 
Church  itself  is  preferable,  for  although  they  have  not  known 
the  time  of  their  freedom,  they  are  subjected  to  burdens  imposed 
by  the  law  of  God,  not  by  the  vain  conceits  of  men.  The  Church 
of  God,  however,  being  meanwhile  so  constituted  as  to  enclose 
much  chaff  and  many  tares,  bears  with  many  things  :  yet  if  any- 
thing be  contrary  to  the  faith  or  to  holy  life,  she  does  not 
approve  of  it  either  by  silence  or  by  practice."  The  whole  of  this 
Epistle  is  very  interesting,  and  sets  forth  at  length  the  principles 
adopted  by  Augustine  with  reference  to  "  Rites  and  Ceremonies." 

2. — "  And  besides  this,  Chris fs  Gospel  is  not  a  Ceremonial 
Laiu  fas  much  of  Moses'  Laiu  ivas),  hut  it  is  a  religion  to  serve 
God,  not  in  bondage  of  the  figure  or  shadow,  but  in  the  Jreedom  of 
the  Spirit.*'    It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  draw  out  the  meaning  of 
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this  contrast.  Much  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  contained  in  the 
midiilo  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  a  Ceremonial  Law,  that 
is,  it  imposed  on  the  Jews  the  strict  observance  of  a 
multitude  of  minute  Ceremonies.  The  promise  of  the 
law  was  that  the  man  who  kept  the  Law  should  live  by  it ;  he 
who  broke  the  Commandments  was  to  be  cut  off  from  his 
people.  Much  of  this,  too,  was  unintelligible  to  the  people.  It 
was  all  figure  or  shadow,  pointing  to  Christ,  and  could  not 
be  understood  till  He  came.  When  that  took  place  its  object  was 
accomplished,  and  it  vanished  away  (c/.  Mtt.  v.  17).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Christian  Religion  is  free.  Beyond  the  few  rites 
enjoined  in  the  New  Testament  no  ceremonies  are  binding  on 
Christians.  Such  ceremonies  as  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  decent  order,  or,  being  plain  in  their  meaning, 
and  inculcating  sound  doctrine,  tend  to  edification,  are  used 
by  the  Church,  but  they  are  not  obligatory  in  the  same  way 
that  the  ceremonies  of  Moses'  Law  were. 

The  evil  that  always  follows  when  this  true  position  of  cere- 
monies is  forgotten,  and  when  their  number  leads  the  mind  to  be 
occupied  almost  exclusively  with  fulfilling  them,  to  the  exclusion 
of  moral  considerations,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  treatment, 
referred  to  by  Augustine,  that  might  have  been  meted  out  to  a 
catechumen  just  before  baptism.  With  this  we  may  well  compare 
our  Lord's  rebuke  to  the  Pharisees :  "  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin, 
and  have  left  undone  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment 
and  mercy  and  faith  ;  but  these  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not 
to  have  left  the  other  undone."    (Matt,  xxiii.  23). 

Augustine  argues  that  the  Christian  Church  in  his  day  was 
as  badly  off  as  the  Jewish  on  account  of  the  number  of  cere- 
monies, and  worse  off,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  ceremonies 
were  ordained  of  God,  in  the  former  they  were  the  invention 
of  man.  The  argument  used  in  the  text  is  what  is  called  an  a 
fortiori  argument.  If  things  were  so  bad  in  the  fifth  century, 
how  much  worse  have  they  become  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth ! 

5. — i.   The  retention  of  some  ceremonies  is 

necessary    for    preservation   of  dUC 

order. 

ii.  Where  old  ceremonies  are  suitable  to  the 
object  in  view,  and  can  be  cleared  of 
any  abuse  that  may  have  become  at- 
tracted to  them,  they  are  to  be  preferred 
to  new  ones.  Cf,  above  p.  11. 

The  introduction  of  new  ceremonies,"  merely  he- 
cause  they  are  new,  and  without  any  manifest  gain, 
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tends  to  produce  disputes ;  and  hinders  unity  and 
concord.  Cf.  The  Preface  §  4.  ^'But  to  do  that, 
which  to  our  best  understandings  we  conceived  might 
most  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in 
the  Church." 

iii.  The  ceremonies  that  are  retained  are  : — 

{a)  For  the  purpose  of  the  maintenance 

of  due  order  in  the  Church. 
(6)    They  are  not  dark  but  easily  understood, 
and  their  purpose  is  obviOUS,  so  that 
they  are  not   likely  to  be  abused  to 

superstition. 

iv.  The    principle    is    reiterated    that  each 

National  Church  has  full  liberty  to 

ordain  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  may 
to  it  seem  expedient.    (7/.  p.  34. 
The  great  principle  which  should  always  regulate 
such    ordinances  is    at  the  same  time  emphatically 
stated.  These  principles  are  the  same  as  those  we  have 
had  to  refer  to  before. 


THE   ORDER    HOW   THE   PSALTER  IS 
APPOINTED   TO   BE  READ. 


This  Section  was  reduced  to  its  present  state  in 
1661.  There  is  no  material  difference,  however, 
between  the  order  of  reading  the  Psalms  and  that  of 
1549.  The  division  of  the  Psalms  for  the  thirty  days 
of  the  month  is  unaltered,  but  instead  of  January  and 
March  being  treated  like  May,  &c.,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  February  Psalms  shall  begin  on  January  31st  and 
end  on  March  1st,  thus  practically  making  three 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  and  in  Leap  Year  the 
Psalms  of  the  25th  day  were  to  be  repeated  on  the 
26th.    Some  remarks  on  the  medieval  methods  of 
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reading   the    Psalms   are   given   on    p.   25.  The 

moathly  order,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Reformed 
English  Church,  has  two  great  advantages. 

i.  It  secures  the  due  and  uniform  reading 

of  the  whole  Psalter  equally. 

ii.  Even  those  who  only  attend  the  Sunday 

Services  hear  all  the  Psalms  in  turn, 
since  the  Sundays  constantly  fall  on 
different  days  of  the  month. 

On  only  six  days  in  the  year — for  which  proper 
Psalms  are  appointed — is  this  due  order  ever  to  be 
broken  through. 

Notes.  1.  Important  modifications  were  made  in  1872,  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act.  By  this  Act  it  was 
enacted : — 

1.  That  on  week  days,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary, 
a  shortened  form  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  might  be  used 
in  which  it  is  sufficient  to  read  only  one  Psalm  or  one  portion  of 
the  119th  Psalm.  Where  this  is  done  care  should  be  taken  to 
read  different  psalms  in  successive  months,  so  that  none  of  the 
Psalms  shall  be  neglected. 

ii.  That  the  Ordinary  should  have  power  to  authorise 
selections  of  proper  Psalms  to  be  used  instead  of  the  regular 
Psalms  of  the  day,  or  to  be  used  at  a  third  service  on  Sundays. 
It  may  be  an  advantage  to  use  this  power  on  some  special 
occasions,  but  any  very  wide  extension  of  proper  Psalms  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  breaking  the  regular  order  too  often. 

2.  At  the  end  of  every  Psalm,  tfc."  This  instruction  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  Rubric,  directing  the  saying  of  the 
Psalms.  Though  there  is  much  of  Prayer,  Contrition,  &c.  in  the 
Psalms,  their  chief  idea  is  the  ascription  of  Praise  to  God.  The 
Gloria  is  an  ever-recurring  refrain  of  praise  addressed  to  the 
Trinity.  Thus  it  emphasizes  the  great  truth  that  the  God 
worshipped  by  the  J6ws  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  God  of 
Christians. 

3.  "  The  Psalter  folloiveth  the  division  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
tho  translation  of  the  great  English  Bible."  In  the  LXX  and  the 
Vulgate  (which  is  the  authorised  Latin  version)  Psalms  ix  and  x 
form  one  Psalm,  and  Psalin  cxlvii  is  divided  into  two,  thus  making 
up  the  number  of  cl.  The  great  English  Bible  or  Cranmer's 
Bible,  as  it  is  commonly  called  from  the  fact  that  Cranmer  wrote 
the  preface,  was  issued  in  1539,  and  in  1541  a  copy  was  ordered 
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to  be  set  up  in  every  Church.  These  Bibles  were  fastened  to  the 
Lectern  by  chains  to  prevent  their  being  taken  away.  A  few 
still  remain  and  are  known  as  "Chained  Bibles."  It  was 
probably  owirg  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  very  familiar 
with  this  translation,  that  it  was  not  replaced  by  the  A.V.  in 
1661.  It  should  be  noticed  that  as  the  Psalms  are  used  to 
express  devotion  and  not  to  inculcate  doctrine  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation  is  of  much  less  moment  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Lessons. 


THE    ORDER    HOW    THE    REST    OF  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE   IS  APPOINTED  TO  BE  READ. 


This  section  was  reduced  to  its  present  shape  in 
1872,  when  the  new  Lectionary  was  authorised. 

Some  notices  of  the  method  of  reading  Scripture  in 
the  medieval  Church  may  be  found  above  p.  22. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  indicate  briefly  the  chief 
variations  of  the  Lectiouaries  of  1549,  1661  and  1872. 

The  Lectionaries  of  1549  and  1661  were  very 
similar,  the  general  plan  being  that  the  Old  Testament 
should  be  read  through  once  in  the  year  for  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  New  Testament  three  times  for  the 
second.  The  Gospels  were  read  in  the  morning,  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  in  the  evening,  and  the  Apocalypse 
was  omitted,  except  a  few  Proper  Lessons  that  were 
appointed  on  certain  Feasts.  The  Lessons  for  the  most 
part  coincided  with  the  chapters. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  two  lectionaries 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  in  1549  Proper  Lessons  were 
appointed  only  for  the  great  Festivals,  and  a  few 
Saints'  Days,  and  some  of  the  latter  had  only  proper 
second  lessons.  The  Proper  Lessons  were  greatly  ex- 
tended in  1661,  Proper  First  Lessons  being  appointed 
for  all  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  those  for  Holy  days 
being  greatly  extended. 

In  1872  the  Lectionary  was  completely  revised. 
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1.  — The  principle  that  the  Lessons  and  Chapters 
should  coincide  was  abandoned,  thus  securing  in  many 
cases  a  much  better  division  of  the  text. 

2.  — The  New  Testament,  instead  of  being  read 
three  times  a  year,  is  read,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Apocalypse,  twice — once  in  the  morning  and  once  in 
the  evening.  Lessons  from  the  Apocalypse  are 
appointed  for  the  end  of  the  year  as  well  as  for  certain 
Festivals. 

3.  — The  system  of  Proper  Lessons  for  Holydays 
was  made  more  complete.  Lessons  being  appointed  for 
Ash  Wednesday,  all  the  days  of  Holy  Week,  &c, 

4.  — The  Proper  First  Lessons  for  Sundays  were  a 
good  deal  modified,  and  alternative  LesSOns  appoint- 
ed for  use  at  a  second  Evening  Service,  where  such 
should  exist,  it  being  left  to  the  Minister  to  select  at 
his  discretion  any  Chapter  or  Lesson  from  the  Gospels 
for  the  second  Lesson  at  such  a  Service,  except  on  four 
Sundays  for  which  alternative  Second  Lessons  are 
appointed. 

5.  — The  number  of  the  Lessons  selected  from  the 
Apocrypha  was  greatly  reduced. 

6.  — Authority  was  given  to  the  Ordinary  to  sanction 
the  use  of  Proper  Lessons  on  any  day  in  place  of  those 
appointed  in  the  Calendar. 

Futher  details  may  be  seen  in  Daniel  pp.  114—117. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sunday  First  Lessons  form  a  consec- 
utive course  of  Old  Testament  reading,  quite  independent  of  that 
of  the  ordinary  Lessons.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  gain  for  those  who 
go  to  Church  only  on  Sundays,  but  it  very  seriously  interferes 
with  that  course  of  orderly  reading  of  the  Scripture  so  much 
insisted  on  in  1549.  Further,  where  the  shortened  form  of  Service 
is  adopted  and  only  one  Lesson  read,  the  Old  Testament  is  gener- 
ally read  in  the  morning  and  the  New  in  the  evening.  The  New 
Testament  Lessons  are  thus  consecutive,  but  the  Old  is  hopelessly 
broken  up.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  a  special  Lectionary  were 
•appointed  for  use  in  this  case,] 
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Notes.  1.  ''^  And  note  that  whensoever  Proijev  Psahns,  t^c."  : 
"  //  any  of  the  Holy  days  for  which  Proper  Lessons,  c^c."  These 
paragraphs  give  the  rules  by  which  the  selection  of  the  Psalms  or 
Lessons  is  to  be  guided,  on  days  for  which  more  than  one  set  of 
Psalms  or  Lessons  is  appointed.  On  days  not  mentioned  here, 
the  choice  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Minister.  As  a  practical 
rule  it  is  generally  best  to  read  the  Lessons  for  the  Holyday 
rather  than  those  for  the  Sunday,  because,  otherwise,  through 
the  comparative  neglect  of  Saints'  day  Services,  the  people  will 
scarcely  ever  hear  the  Lessons  appointed  for  those  days. 

2.  Note  also  that  the  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel,  J^c."  No 
rule  is  given  for  guidance  when  two  collects  &c.  are  appointed  for 
the  same  day.  The  choice  is  left  to  the  minister,  probably  with  the 
same  reservation,  as  that  for  Lessons  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
It  would  seem,  however,  most  consonant  with  ancient  usage  to 
read  both  collects  when  a  Sunday  and  Holyday  coincide,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  prevent  this. 


